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moral weakening on that account. Far more than the
previous election, that of December had been fought on
this single issue; and only die wilfully perverse could
doubt that the people had pronounced in favour of the
Government's proposed constitutional policy* Tariff Re-
form had, it is needless to say, again raised its head; and it
appeared in the election addresses of practically all Con-
servative candidates. It could hardly have been otherwise ,*
for a candidate seeking the suffrages of the electors would
have stood but a poor chance if his sole appeal had been for
authority to add to the powers of the House of Lords at
the expense of the Commons! There was also much gibing
at the Government's alliance with the Irish, and a good deal
of anger, real or simulated, at the Litter's receipt of financial
aid from their fellow-countrymen in die United States,
Redmond and his American dollars played just then as
prominent a part in Conservative speeches and posters as
Chinese Slavery had done in those of Liberals in 1906.
Lloyd George gave great offence to more than one lordly
home by asking very pertinently: " Since when have our
Peers begun to dislike American dollars? "
In the December General Election Lloyd George had as
his opponent a young, eloquent, and promising barrister,
Austin Jones by name. Needless to say, he was a Church-
man, and his knowledge of Welsh was no more than a
smattering. The Chancellor's majority this time was
i ,208, He had opened the campaign in apparently first-rate
fighting fetde. To his own constituency he gave but little
time; for again, as on the occasion eleven months before,
he made whirlwind tours through England and Wales, to
arouse enthusiasm among the faithful, and to beat down
the case of their opponents* The weather was cold, though
not bad for December, Much of his speaking was done in
the Open air, and consisted of ten-minute speeches, delivered